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Third Edition 

March 15, 1919 

Foreword : — 

In submitting for the consideration of the reader 
the following information regarding the Harlingen 
district of the Rio Grande valley of Texas, where my 
irrigated farm lands are situated, it is with the hope 
that the facts set forth, supported in a measure by 
the illustrations, will be of interest to every man who 
desires to better his condition in a financial way, and 
particularly the farmer who is struggling to achieve 
success by dry farming methods, and the Northern 
man, who, weary of the long winter seasons, seeks a 
home where sunshine takes the place of ice and snow. 

My land lies in a section where the following 
conditions obtain: Where climatic conditions are 
ideal the year round, where the soil is as rich as that 
of the valley of the Nile, where every month of the 
year is a growing month, where an unlimited supply 
of good soft water for irrigating purposes is available 
at all times, where cheap labor is plentiful and where 
transportation facilities are of the best. 

At this writing prices on my land range from 
$225.00 to $300.00 per acre, according to location 
and improvements. These prices, however, are sub¬ 
ject to change without notice and at the rate the 
Harlingen district is being settled there is but little 
doubt that the prices will advance very materially 
in the not very distant future. It is my opinion that 
95 per cent of the land within the ten-mile radius of 
Harlingen will be in a high state of cultivation within 
the next two years and then land in this section will 
be selling all the way from $500.00 to $600.00 per 
acre. 

If you are interested in what you read in the 
following pages, and desire to satisfy yourself as to 
the possibilities of the land in the Harlingen district, 
I will be very glad to have you join one of my 
excursion parties to the Rio Grande valley. The cost 
of the trip is small and you will be given every 
opportunity to personally investigate conditions in 
this section. * 

F. Z. BISHOP 

DALLAS HARLINGEN 

Dallas Office: 914 Maih St. 

Phone M. 2755 
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The “Paradise Valley” of Texas 

This ideal section lies in the central part of the 
lower Rio Grande Valley in the vicinity of the pretty 
town of Harlingen, where one will find good 
churches, schools, stores, and other modern con¬ 
veniences. Harlingen is twenty-five miles north of 
Brownsville and twenty miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is on the main line of the Gulf Coast 
Lines, between Houston and Brownsville, and is 
the terminus of the branch line to Sam Fordyce, 
which line traverses the irrigated section. There is 
little doubt but that Harlingen, by reason of its 
transportation facilities and splendid location, is 
destined to become a city of many times its pres¬ 
ent size. 

CLIMATE 

Climatic conditions in the lower Rio Grande val¬ 
ley are all that could be desired. It is a summer 
resort for Texas people and a winter resort for 
Northern people. In this connection it is interest¬ 
ing to note that the summer months are uniformly 
cooler than they are in North Texas. (See com¬ 
parative weather statements in the back of the 
book.) The summer nights are delightfully cool 
at all times, by reason of the breeze from the Gulf 
of Mexico, only twenty miles distant. 

HEALTH 

Records show the health to be as good in the 
Rio Grande valley as in any place in Texas. This 
section is a Mecca for sufferers from catarrh, asthma, 
malaria, rheumatism, neuralgia, etc., and persons af¬ 
flicted with these complaints find quick and, in most 
instances, permanent relief. 

RECREATION 

For recreation there is boating, bathing, fishing 
and hunting, in season. There are plenty of fish in 
the streams near by, and in the Gulf of Mexico. In 
the hunting season the lower Rio Grande valley is a 
veritable paradise for hunters, as deer, duck, geese, 
quail and other wild game are plentiful. 

SOIL 

The soil of the lower Rio Grande valley is fre¬ 
quently likened to that of the famous valley of the 
Nile, and is undoubtedly the richest in Texas, if not 
in the entire United States. The soil in the Har¬ 
lingen district is classed as Laredo Silty Clay Loam 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. On 
one of the following pages will be found the Gov¬ 
ernment report on this soil. 

IRRIGATION 

An up-to-date pumping plant, consisting of oil¬ 
burning engines and the most modern type of ma¬ 
chinery, is in operation in the Harlingen district. 
The Harlingen plant is owned and operated by the 
farmers in the district, who get their water at 
actual cost, as there are no profits to pay anyone. 

Farmers are positively assured of a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of water at all times. The water is pumped from 
the Rio Grande River, and is carried over the sev¬ 
eral districts by canals. The Rio Grande never goes 
dry, as it is fed by thousands of pure water springs 
from the mountains of Mexico. 
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THE GULF OF MEXICO 

The Gulf Lies Twenty Miles to the East, and the Valley Is 
Fanned by Its Breeze. 



STREET SCENE IN HARLINGEN 
A Modern, Hustling Little City in a Rich Country. 



THE RIO GRANDE RIVER 

This Historic Stream Supplies the Water for Irrigating. 
A Never-Failing Source. 
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CROPS 

Corn, cotton, milo maize, kaffir corn, broom corn, 
sorghum, alfalfa, Rhodes grass and truck of every 
kind are grown in greater quantities in the lower 
Rio Grande valley than on any other land in Texas 
each crop. From two to three crops per year can be 
raised on the same land. This is made possible by 
reason of the splendid climatic conditions, the rich¬ 
ness of the soil and an ample supply of good, soft 
water available at all times for irrigating purposes. 
This land will produce more than three times as 
much as any land in North Texas, if properly farmed. 

The following will give an idea as to what is 
being done right along, and what any intelligent 
farmer can do in the lower Rio Grande valley: 

You can raise a crop of cabbage, a crop of beans 
and a crop of corn—all on the same land within 
twelve months—from November to November. 

You can raise a cabbage crop during the fall and 
winter months, between two cotton crops. 

You can grow any kind of vegetable—you can 
have vegetables to eat from your own garden every 
day in the year. p R U I T S 

Grapefruit, oranges, lemons and grapes are 
grown as successfully as in California or Florida. 
The flavor of the grapefruit grown excels that of 
any in the United States. 

From the fact that the demand for grapefruit is 
greater than the supply, and that the Rio Grande 
valley product is considered superior to any grown 
in other parts of the United States, by reason of its 
better flavor and the fact that it contains more 
juice, there is every reason to believe that the 
grapefruit of the lower Rio Grande valley will con¬ 
tinue to grow in popularity with the markets of the 
country. 

The grapefruit tree is exceedingly prolific, and it 
is altogether reasonable to suppose that there will 
be more money made in the grapefruit industry 
in the lower Rio Grande valley of Texas during the 
next ten years than there will be in any other crop 
grown in any part of the United States. 

LIVESTOCK 

Hogs, cattle, horses, sheep and goats are raised 
in large numbers in the lower Rio Grande valley, 
and you can have feed for them growing on your 
farm every day in the year. You can graze three 
to four head of steers to the acre. (See the state¬ 
ments on Rhodes Grass.) 

POULTRY 

Poultry raising is carried on very successfully 
in the lower Rio Grande valley by reason of the 
equable climate, water supply and the abundance 
of green stuff. This industry bids fair to become 
very popular and profitable in this section, and more 
attention is being paid to it each year. 

SHIPPING FACILITIES 

As mentioned before, Harlingen is on the main 
line of the Gulf Coast Lines, and is also the ter¬ 
minus of the line running to Sam Fordyce; so it is, 
therefore, possible for farmers to get their products 
quickly to market. The markets of the country are 
always eager to get Rio Grande valley products. 
Vegetables and citrus fruits are shipped to Northern 
markets out of season and bring big prices. 
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RIO GRANDE VALLEY VEGETABLES 
Varied Assortment of Winter Vegetables for Which the Lower 
Valley Is Famous. 



RIO GRANDE VALLEY ONIONS 
Bermuda Onions Are Extensively Produced in Various Sections 
of the Lower Valley. 
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WHAT THE FARMER SAYS 

Following are a number of testimonials from 
farmers residing in the lower Rio Grande valley. 
These statements can be easily verified at any time: 

State of Texas, 

County of Cameron. 

Before me, the undersigned authority, a No¬ 
tary Public in and for said county and State, 
appeared C. D. Cowgill, who deposes and says: 

“I have been farming in the Rio Grande val¬ 
ley about eight years, raising corn, cotton and 
sugar cane. In 1917 I had 409 acres planted in 
cotton. I keep a complete set of books, keeping 
an accurate account of all expenditures or cost 
of raising crops. 

“After paying all expenses of crop, making 
and gathering, as I used hired labor, water rents, 
taxes of all kinds, etc., my crop netted me $SO.GO 
per acre, or Thirty-Six Thousand Dollars for the 
400 acres. 

“I am planting 700 acres in cotton this year. 

(Signed) “C. D. COWGILL.” 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 12th 
day of March, 1918. 

B. H. FRAZIER, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Cameron County, Texas. 


State of Texas, 

County of Hidalgo. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for said 
county and State, on this day personally ap¬ 
peared C. A. Carlson, to me well known, and 
who, after being first duly sworn, deposes and 
says: 

“I am engaged in truck farming in this 
country, and have been for a number of years. 

In 1917 I had five acres in cabbage, which pro¬ 
duced an average of nine (9) tons per acre, 
which I sold for more than $100.00 per ton. 

“After the cabbage was gathered, on May 
5th, 1917, which was very late for corn planting, 

I planted the same five acres in corn, which 
made an average yield of 50 bushels per acre. 

I am now feeding off this corn, and there is 
no weevil in it whatever. 

(Signed) “C. A. CARLSON.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 26th 
day of March, 1918. 

ANNA PETERSON, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Hidalgo County, Texas. 

State of Texas, 

County of Cameron. 

Before me, the undersigned authority, this 
day personally appeared Sam D. Lowry, to me 
well known, and who, after being by me first 
duly sworn, deposes and says: 

“I have raised broom corn in the Rio Grande 
Valley near Harlingen, Texas, for the past five 
years, on irrigated land. For the crop year of 
1917 I got two cuttings from one planting, which 
sold at a gross price of $225.00 per acre, and I 
am this year (1918) planting £00 acres in broom 
corn. (Signed SAM D. LOWRY.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 7th 
day of March, 1918. 

H. H. BURCHARD, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Cameron County, Texas. 

State of Texas, 

County of Hidalgo. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for said 
county and State, on this day personally ap¬ 
peared John Rooth, who, after being by me duly 
sworn, deposes and says: 

“I had forty-seven acres in broom corn in 
1917. I sold the first cutting for a little more 
than $7,000.00, the second cutting for a little more 
than $4,000.00, and have the third cutting yet un¬ 
sold. I estimate that to be at least six tons. t 

“I am planting 80 or 90 acres in broom corn 
thjis year, a little more in corn and about 85 acres 
in cotton. (Signed) JOHN ROOTH.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 20th 
day of March, 1918. ALMA RAMSEY, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Hidalgo County, Texas. 
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RIO GRANDE VALLEY BEANS 
Beans Are Grown Very Successfully in the Valley and Are an 
Important Crop. 



THE ARROYA COLORADO 
Delight of the Bather, Fisherman and Boatman. 



RIO GRANDE VALLEY CORN 
Corn, When Properly Cultivated, Will Yield 80 to 100 Bushels 
to the Acre. 


















State of Texas, 

County of Cameron. 

Before me, the undersigned authority, on this 
day personally appeared L. E. Snavely, to me 
well known, who, after being by me first duly 
sworn, deposes and says: 

“I came to Harlingen from Oklahoma eight 
years ago, and purchased ten acres of land, 
since which time I have bought fourteen acres 
more. I planted two acres in oranges, lemons 
and grapefruit eight years ago this spring. I 
had had no previous experience in citrus fruit 
growing. 

‘I now have three acres of bearing trees, 
ranging from 90 to 126 trees per acre. On my 
seven-year-old grapefruit trees the past season 
1 made gross sales amounting to $35.10 per tree; 
on round oranges, same age, I realized $17.00 
per tree, and on lemons $14.00 per tree. 

“From two three-year-old orange trees I 
picked four standard boxes of oranges last sea¬ 
son. When my grapefruit trees were four years 
old they paid me $10.00 per tree. They paid some 
at three years of age, but I did not keep a record 
of how much. 

“I now have seventeen acres planted in cit¬ 
rus fruit, and am planting five acres more this 
spring. 

(Signed) “L. E. SNAVELY.” 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 13th 
day of March, 1918. H. H. BURCHARD, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Cameron County, Texas. 

State of Texas, 

County of Cameron. 

Before me, the undersigned authority, on this 
day personally appeared H. J. Verser, well known 
to me, and, after being by me duly sworn, de¬ 
poses and says: 

“I have this year farmed nine acres of cot¬ 
ton, and have harvested and sold thirteen bales 
of 500 pounds each. A part of this land previ¬ 
ously was farmed in cabbage during last winter. 
Last year I farmed four acres of this same land 
in cotton, and made one and one-half bales to the 
acre. Between these two crops of cotton I grew 
a crop of cabbage. These were irrigated crops. 

(Signed) “H. J. VERSER.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 27th 
day of October, 1917. 

JOHN C. MYRICK, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Cameron County, Texas. 

State of Texas, 

County of Cameron. 

Before me ,the undersigned authority, on this 
day personally appeared E. H. Adams, to me well 
known, and who, after being by me first duly 
sworn, deposes and says: 

“I have been growing alfalfa near Harlingen, 
Texas, for the past seven years, and I find that 
from one seeding it will grow well for four or 
five years successfully. 

“I have averaged eight cuttings a year, with 
an average of eight irrigations, depending on 
weather conditions, with a yield of one and one- 
fourth tons per acre per cutting. I have never 
sold a ton for less than $14.00. 

(Signed) “E. H. ADAMS.” 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 8th 
day of March, 1918. H. H. BURCHARD, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Cameron County, Texas. 

State of Texas, 

County of Cameron. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
county and State aforesaid, personally appeared 
Joe Dewey, who, on his oath, deposes and says: 

“That between August 1st, 1917, and Novem¬ 
ber 1st, 1917, he cut and sold $750.00 worth of 
Rhodes Grass hay from ten acres, and that he 
still has on hand the seed, which he values at 
$309.00, and which he saved without extra work 
when the hay was baled; and that this hay was 
grown without irrigation, but had two good 
rains. (Signed) JOE DEWEY.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 11th 
day of February, 1918. B. H. DUNLAP, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Cameron County, Texas. 
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RIO GRANDE VALLEY ALFALFA 
Alfalfa Is Also an Important Crop and Is Cut Six to Eight 
Times Per Year. 
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. RIO GRANDE VALLEY SORGHUM 

Sorghum Makes From Three to Four Crops a Year in the 
Lower Valley. 
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RIO GRANDE VALLEY COTTON 
Cotton Ranks as One of the Most Important Products of the 
Valley. 
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State of Texas, 

County of Hidalgo. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for said 
county and State, on this day personally Ap¬ 
peared John Lakings, who, after being by me 
duly sworn, deposes an A says: 

“I have been farming in Hidalgo County, 
Texas, for the past five years. I have one hun¬ 
dred and sixty acres, all in cultivation; have 
eighteen acres of same planted in Rhodes Grass 
and the balance in corn. 

,r l raise hogs, and feed same with my corn. 
During the year 1917 I raised on my farm, and 
sold, $16,000.00 worth of hogs. These hogs were 
fed on corn raised on my own farm, except about 
1,000 bushels. All my corn crop was good last 
year, but I had thirty acres which made an 
average of eighty bushels per acre. I have 
made good corn crops every year since I have 
been here. 

“My first crops have always been the best, 
the second crop averaging about forty bushels to 
the acre. I farmed in Iowa, Wisconsin and 
South Dakota, but I consider this the best corn 
and hog country in the United States. 

(Signed) “JOHN LAKINGS.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 20th 
day of March, 1918. ALMA RAMSEY, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Hidalgo County, Texas. 


State of Texas, 

County of Hidalgo. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for said 
county and State, on this day personally ap¬ 
peared Chas. Settles, to me well known, and who, 
after being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

“This is to certify that I live in the Rio 
Grande Valley and did sell cabbage that brought 
me as much as $1,212.00 per acre, and was fol¬ 
lowed with cowpeas, which were worth $100.00 
per acre. All this was realized in less than 
twelve months. 

(Signed) “CHAS. SETTLES.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 26th 
day of March, 1918. 

ANNA PETERSON, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Hidalgo County, Texas. 


State of Texas, 

County of Cameron. 

Before me, the undersigned authority, on this 
day personally appeared B. A. Moncus, well 
known to me, and, after being by me duly sworn, 
deposes and says: 

“I and my son, T. J. Moncus, farmed this 
year, about two miles west of Harlingen, Texas, 
eighteen acres of cotton. We harvested and 
ginned 10,085 pounds of lint cotton, which would 
have made twenty bales weighing a little over 
504 pounds each, and I have today sold a rem¬ 
nant, besides the amount stated above, of 720 
pounds. Four acres of this land did not have 
more than half stand. This cotton was irrigated 
only one time. I also harvested and sold off of 
less than two acres of corn $252.90 worth. 

(Signed) “B. A. MONCUS.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 27th 
day of October, 1917. 

JOHN C. MYRICK, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Cameron County, Texas. 

State of Texas, 

County of Cameron. 

Before me; the undersigned authority, on 
this day personally appeared H. H. Burchard, 
to me well known, and who after being duly 
sworn, deposes and says: 

“I have lived in Harlingen the past five » 

years, during which time I have been engaged in 
the banking business. 

“I know that there have been competitive 
cash buyers here for all farm and garden prod¬ 
ucts during that time. 

“H. H. BURCHARD, 

“Cashier Harlingen State Bank.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 10th 
day of April, 1918. B. W. JOHNSON, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Cameron County, Texas. 
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RIO GRANDE VALLEY LEMONS 
Lemons Are Raised as Successfully Here as in California or 
Florida. 



RIO GRANDE VALLEY STRAWBERRIES 
The Soil in This Section Is Well Adapted to Strawberry 
Production. 



RIO GRANDE VALLEY ORANGES 
Orange Growing Is Destined to Soon Become a Most 
Important Industry. 
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State of Texas, ^ 

County of Hidalgo. 

I, D. H. Trotti, being duly sworn, am pleased 
to certify that I have 75 acres of broom corn 
planted and growing in the Rio Grande Valley 
from irrigation. 

From the first crop or cutting I have already 
harvested about $100.00 per acre, and now have 
another crop coming up from the same stubble, 
some of which is more than waist high. I expect 
this second crop to be fully as good or better 
than the first. 

(Signed) D. H. TROTTI. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of July, 1918. 

WM. P. CARR, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Hidalgo County, Texas. 


State of Texas, 

County of Hidalgo. 

I, Dr. W. N. McGee, being duly sworn, de¬ 
sire to certify that I am farming in the Rio 
Grande Valley, and on 11 acres of broom corn 
that I kept actual track of, I harvested from 
the first cutting $1,448.00 worth of broom corn. 

I now have a second crop coming from this 
same planting which I expect to be as good as 
the first and will possibly have a third cutting. 

(Signed) W. N. McGEE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of July, 1918. 

WM. P. CARR, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Hidalgo County, Texas. 


State of Texas, 

County of Hidalgo. 

Before me, the undersigned authority, on 
this day personally appeared Gus Hunter, well 
known to me, who, being duly sworn by me, de¬ 
poses and says: 

That he has 13 acres planted in broom corn 
this year from which he has already cut one 
crop of broom corn which he sold for $2,460.00, 
and that the second crop from the same ground 
and same stubble is now ready to harvest. This 
was grown by irrigation. 

(Signed) GUS HUNTER. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th 
day of July, 1918. 

JOHN M. ROWLAND, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Hidalgo County, Texas. 


State of Texas, 

County of Cameron. 

Before me, the undersigned authority, on 
this day personally appeared F. G. Burkholder, 
to me well known, and who, after being by me 
duly sworn, deposes and says: 

“I have been farming in the Rio Grande Val¬ 
ley since 1912. Early in May, 1917, I planted 
three acres of cotton, from which I gathered six 
bales, averaging over 500 pounds to the bale. 

“This cotton was irrigated only one time. 

(Signed) “F. G. BURKHOLDER.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd 
day of July, 1918. 

JOHN B. CHALLES, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Cameron County, Texas. 


State of Texas, 

County of Hidalgo. 

Before me, the undersigned authority, on this 
day personally appeared John W. Ewing, who 
being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

“I have seventy acres in broom corn, off of 
which I have already harvested and sold one 
crop this year, which brought me $8,719.93. I 
expect to get one more crop off of the same 
stubble this year. 

(Signed) “JOHN W. EWING.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of July, 1918. 

WM. P. CARR, 

(SEAL) Notary Public, Hidalgo County, Texas. 










SCHOOL BUILDING AT HARLINGEN 
Harlingen Is Up-to-Date in the Way of Schools, as Evidenced 
by the Above. 


HANDSOME CLUBHOUSE AT HARLINGEN 
Harlingen Enjoys Many Privileges, Including Facilities for 
Social Life. 
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THE HARLINGEN IRRIGATING CANAL 
An Abundance of Water Is Assured to People Living in the 
Harlingen Area. 
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SOIL SURVEY—HARLINGEN DISTRICT 


The following is a partial report on the soil in 
the Harlingen district made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the “Reconnoissance 
Soil Survey of South Texas:” 

“The Laredo Silty Clay Loam is one of the most 
fertile soils found anywhere, and is well adapted to 
the growing of a great variety of crops. Almost 
every variety of vegetable grown in the area, as 
well as the general farm crops suited to this sec¬ 
tion, are successfully produced. Cabbage, onions, 
lettuce, cauliflower, beets, cucumbers, peas, beans, 
eggplant, tomatoes, carrots, and both Irish and 
sweet potatoes have all been produced with profit 
under irrigation. The development of this section 
is really just beginning, and many of the crops have 
been grown in a small and more or less experi¬ 
mental way, but there is no doubt of their success if 
well cultivated and properly irrigated. 

“Only a small percentage of this soil has been 
put under irrigation, but the acreage is being rapidly 
extended. Its great natural productiveness, good 
drainage, ease of cultivation and irrigation, and 
adaptability to a great variety of crops make it a 
very desirable and much-sought-after soil. 

“This soil type, which is one of the most impor¬ 
tant in the delta, consists of twelve inches of brown 
heavy silt loam to silty clay loam. The soil is com¬ 
posed almost entirely of silt and clay, with only a 
very small percentage of sand, and this of the finest 
grades. The silt greatly predominates, but the clay 
is sufficient to cause it to be rather sticky and plas¬ 
tic when wet, and to bake and sun-crack to some 
extent when dry. The type, however, possesses the 
property of granulation in a marked degree, and 
this makes the soil break up into a loamy, friable 
condition, free from hard clods. It is thus easily 
reduced to a state of good tilth and thorough cul¬ 
tivation. 

“The material composing this soil was deposited 
by the Rio Grande at the time when it was building 
up the delta. The currents where this type occurs 
were not so swift as where the Laredo silt loam 
was deposited, or the waters so quiet as in the 
areas where the clays were laid down. It, there¬ 
fore, represents a type intermediate in texture be¬ 
tween the silt loam and the clay. In the lower part 
of the delta this type occurs along nearly all of the 
old river channels, because the current here was not 
swift enough to carry the coarser material which 
constitutes the Laredo silt loam. 

“The Laredo Silty Clay Loam is confined to the 
delta, where it occurs in long, winding strips fol¬ 
lowing the courses of the old river channels. Im¬ 
portant bodies are situated in the vicinity of Browns¬ 
ville, Olmito, San Benito and Harlingen.” 

ANALYSIS OF LAREDO SILTY CLAY LOAM 
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SOIlJ SURVEY—ELLIS COUNTY 

l 

» For reasons of comparison, the attention of the 

reader is directed to the following information per¬ 
taining to the soil conditions of Ellis County, in 
North Texas, which is one of the most productive 
/ counties in Texas, and one of the leading cotton- 

producing counties in the United States. After read¬ 
ing the following, make a comparison with the re¬ 
port on the opposite page, bearing in mind the 
while that the lower Rio Grande valley of Texas 
has the best climate on the American continent, a 
twelve months’ growing season and an abundant 
f supply of water for irrigating purposes AT ALL 

TIMES. 

The following data is taken from the United 
States Department of Agriculture report, “Field 
Operations of the Bureau of Soils, 1910:” 

“Thirteen distinct types of soil are found in Ellis 
County, ranging in texture from a fine sand to a stiff 
clay. The soils occupying the largest areas are the 
Houston Black Clay, which takes in 250,176 acres, or 
42.6 per cent of the whole, and Trinity Clay, which 
.covers 87,872 acres, or 15 per cent of the county. 

“The Houston Black Clay is not only the most 
* important type of Ellis County soil, but is the most 

; productive soil of the famous ‘black land belt’ of 

Texas. The greater portion of this soil is planted 
to cotton. Trinity Clay is the best soil in Ellis 
f County adapted to alfalfa growing.” 


ANALYSIS 

OF HOUSTON 

BLACK 

CLAY 


Fine 

Coarse 

Medium 

Fine 


Gravel 

Sand 

Sand 

Sand 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Soil.. - 

0.4 

1.4 

0.8 

3.0 

Subsoil - 

1.2 

2.4 

1.2 

2.4 



Very Fine 

Silt 

Clay 



Sand 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Soil_ 


7.6 

44.7 

42.2 

Subsoil ’ 


1.4 

48.0 

42.9 

ANALYSIS OF 

TRINITY CLAY 


Fine 

Coarse 

Medium 

Fine 


Gravel 

Sand 

Sand 

Sand 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Soil - 

0.1 

0.5 

1.3 

4.4 

Subsoil 

.0 

.2 

1 6 

12.6 



Very Fine 

1 Silt 

Clay 



Sand 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 



Per Cent 



Soil _ —_ -- 


2.3 

29.4 

60.1 

Subsoil 


3.8 

26.6 

55.0 


NOTE—Particular attention is called to the fact that the 
soil of the Harlingen district contains 62 per cent silt, as com¬ 
pared with 45 per cent silt in the Houston Black Clay and 29 
per cent in the Trinity Clay. The silt contains the great food 
producing elements. Analysis of the silt in the Harlingen 
soil shows a high percentage of lime, nitrogen and humus. 
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RHODES GRASS. 

Rhodes Grass was discovered in South Africa by 
Cecil Rhodes in 1893 and developed by him on his 
farm from a few handfuls of seed he found wild. It 
was then taken to New Zealand and Australia, and is 
responsible for the development of the sheep indus¬ 
try there. It was named in honor of Mr. Rhodes. 
About twelve years ago it was brought to Florida, 
where it became known as the East Coast Grass, 
and where it made records of wonderful growth. 

Four years ago it was brought to South Texas, 
and there are many farmers who have from one to 
400 acres, and several large land owners are making 
preparations to plant as high as 1,000 acres. 

The ground must be well prepared and the soil 
finely pulverized and as moist as possible at sowing 
time, and it is further desirable to sow the seed in 
the season when one can expect the most frequent 
showers, except in the irrigated districts, where it 
can be sown at any time water is handy. It should 
not be planted in July or August on account of the 
heat, nor in December and January on account of 
the cold weather. It should have plenty of moisture 
during germination and early growth. The seeds 
are very fine, and are inclosed in a chaffy hull or 
shell, are very light, and require about seven pounds 
to the bushel. 

One plowing will kill the grass; therefore, there 
is no reason to fear that it will ever become a pest. 

Rhodes Grass is of value only in warm countries. 
Eighteen degrees above zero kills the tender grass 
(not the roots, unless the cold spells are sufficiently 
frequent), and after a few days the grass will 
quickly sprout out nice and green. As a drouth re¬ 
sister it has no equal, requires but one sowing, will 
furnish pasturage winter and summer, and is the 
highest in protein of any grass grown. Cattle and 
hogs will walk through alfalfa to graze on Rhodes 
Grass. 


Dr. H. H. Harrington, Agricultural Director of 
the Gulf Coast Lines, has this to say in regard to 
Rhodes Grass: 

“My attention was first called to this grass in the 
June number, 1910, of the Agricultural Gazette, pub¬ 
lished in New South Wales. Australia. After com¬ 
ing with the Gulf Coast Lines in 1911, I became 
convinced that the grass was peculiarly adapted to 
the Gulf Coast country of South Texas, and the fol¬ 
lowing year introduced some seed, obtained from 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Since 
that time I have watched the grass carefully, and 
have been greatly impressed with its value, both as 
a hay grass and as a pasture gfass, combining the 
qualities necessary for both of these purposes to a 
very rare degree. I believe it will prove to be to 
the Gulf Coast farmer what alfalfa is to the Kansas 
farmer. Its high protein content alone gives it a 
rare value among grasses. As a perennial, it will 
not stand a temperature much lower than eighteen 
degrees, this temperature being sufficient to kill the 
roots of the grass. Above this temperature cold 
weather may kill back the top, and, if the cold 
spells are sufficiently frequent, keep the grass down 
through the winter, but with the coming of a few 
warm days the grass quickly sprouts out from the 
roots, and during an ordinary winter will furnish 
considerable green grazing, along the immediate 











RIO GRANDE VALLEY LETTUCE 
Lettuce Is Another Popular Truck Crop, and Is Also Produced 
Very Extensively. 


SOME HARLINGEN HOMES 
Types of Homes in One of the Residential Sections. 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY SUGAR BEETS 

Much Attention Is Being Given to the Raising of Sugar Beets 
in the Valley. 































Gulf Coast. I believe it to be superior to Sudan 
Grass for hay, and to Bermuda grass for pasture; 
and this is about the last word that can be said in 
an endorsement of any grass.” 


The following statements regarding Rhodes Grass 
are reproduced through the courtesy of the Kings¬ 
ville Commission Company of Kingsville, Texas, 
importers of Rhodes Grass seed: 

Excerpt from a letter written by J. B. Moore 
of LaFeria, Texas, regarding Rhodes Grass: 

“Answering your inquiry regarding my ex¬ 
perience with planting and growing Rhodes 
Grass: Between March 10 and 15, 1915, I seeded 
about seventeen acres with this grass seed and 
cut it the first time between the middle and end 
of the following May. I irrigated the ground 
immediately afterward. Made the second cut¬ 
ting and irrigation in June. Made four more 
cuttings at intervals of five or six weeks—the 
last cutting being made in the first half of 
November. With the exception of the first two 
crops, had no irrigation, as our canal had broken 
down and could not furnish water. 

“I did not try to save the first cutting, as it 
was rather weedy and mixed with an undesirable 
native grass. The other five cuttings yielded 
over sixty-eight tons of prime hay. 

“Yours truly, 

“J. B. MOORE, 

“LaFeria, Texas.” 

“It is a good grass for winter, though it does 
not grow so rapidly in winter as in summer. I 
have pastured twelve head of stock and 300 hogs 
all the year on sixteen acres, and they could not 
keep it down. I cut this 16 acres three times, 
and sold, all told, $540.00 worth of hay. I now 
have forty head of cattle and 300 hogs on it, and 
hope they will keep it down. It is a wonder, 
and the greatest permanent pasture grass ever 
introduced in any man’s country. 

(Signed) “R. L. GREGORY, 

“McAllen, Texas.” 

“In the year of 1916 I had twenty acres in 
Rhodes Grass. I cut eleven acres for hay, and 
the hay and the seed from that eleven acres 
netted me $100.00 per acre. On the balance of 
the twenty acres, which was nine acres, I pas¬ 
tured twenty-seven head of cattle and 200 head 
of hogs, winter and summer. I cannot recom¬ 
mend Rhodes Grass too highly. It is a weed 
killer, also chokes out Bermuda and Johnson 
grass, as I have had it do in my field. It is a 
good drouth resister, and also is hard to drown 
out. It stands tramping well, too, in the pas¬ 
tures, as the cattle tramp the runners in the 
ground, which sods it heavier. It will stand 
quite a severe frost. 

“It is easy to get rid of by plowing. I know 
of no other grass that equals it for pasture or 
hay. It does well on both sandy or heavy soil. 

“I will be glad to recommend it to anyone 
who wants pasture or hay. 

(Signed) “GEO. W. DEWEY, 

“Harlingen, Texas.” 

“Sowed nine acres March, 1914, and seven 
acres September, 1915. Will pasture three head 
of stock per annum per acre, or cut eight tons of 
hay. Excellent hay; unequalled pasture. Stock 
will walk through alfalfa and graze on Rhodes 
Grass. Drouth does not kill it. It is excellent 
for winter pasture. Hogs thrive on it at the 
rate of twenty-five per acre. 

(Signed) “E. E. EVANS.” 

Mercedes, Texas. 

“Sowed six acres March, 1916, and nine acres 
April, 1916. Will carry three head of stock per 
acre per annum, or produce six tons of hay per 
year. These figures for first year’s handling. 

Expect to do a great deal better the coming 
year. Splendid grass for cattle, horses, hogs. 

The best crop yet discovered for the Southwest. 

“S. LEDBETTER, 

“McAllen, Texas.” 









RIO GRANDE VALLEY SUGAR CANE 
The Lower Rio Grande Valley Has Been Producing Sugar 
Cane for Sixty Years. 



Every Day in the Year. 
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MARKET FOR TRUCK CROPS 

To properly understand this phase of Coast 
Country farming, it is suggested that you take a map 
and look at it while reading this. The market for 
any portion of the lower Rio Grande valley lies 
north of it, and all of the country lying north is its 
legitimate market territory. Leaving out the people 
living in this section, you have 100,000,000 customers 
for the products of your truck patch. The Rio 
Grande valley is first; the market season moves 
northward at a rate of about fifteen miles per day. 
There is no question about there being a demand 
for your crops at a season of the year when this 
country produces them. 

DAIRY FARMING 

There is no more profitable branch of agriculture 
than dairy farming, particularly in the lower Rio 
Grande valley. More money can be made in this 
country than in the States devoted largely to that 
kind of farming. This is true because of the abun¬ 
dant and luxuriant growth of all kinds of feed crops. 
The pastures are green the year round. Creameries 
operating have proven very profitable not only to 
their owners, but to the farmers who produce the 
supply for them. 

SWINE BREEDING 

The same conditions that make dairy farming so 
profitable make swine breeding more profitable than 
in the Northern States. _It is not necessary to have 
expensive shelter for hogs in the winter time; so 
large a portion of their food is not consumed in 
keeping them warm through the winter months, thus 
allowing more economical fattening. Hogs can be 
pastured winter and summer, and such crops as al¬ 
falfa, peanuts and cow peas, highly esteemed for hog 
feed, grow in great profusion. Both Houston and 
Fort Worth, Texas, have packeries which furnish 
a ready market at good prices. Hogs are not being 
produced in Texas in sufficient quantities to supply 
the packeries now operating, resulting in importa¬ 
tion from other States. 

BEE KEEPING 

The natural conditions in the lower Rio Grande 
valley are very favorable to bee keeping. Hundreds 
of varieties of honey-bearing blossoms are to be 
found. There is a ready market for honey, both 
extracted and in the comb, at a good price. It is 
not necessary to leave so large a portion of the 
honey as a winter supply for the bees as in other 
countries, because the winters are so mild. This 
enables the beekeeper to take a large percentage of 
what the bees make, and amounts to a material in¬ 
crease in profits. 

FLOWERS 

It would be unfair to publish a booklet about this 
section without saying something of the beautiful 
flowers that grow here. Roses, which must be so 
tenderly cared for in the Northern States, grow al¬ 
most wild. Honeysuckle, climbing roses and ampel- 
opsis shade many a porch. Geraniums and oleanders 
grow out of doors. All manner of flowering shrubs 
lend color and beauty to the country. Flowers can 
be enjoyed the year round. There are native wild 
flowers in endless variety growing all over the 
country. 
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RESULT OF A DAY’S SHOOTING 
The Lower Rio Grande Valley Is the Hunter’s Paradise 
During the Season. 



RIO GRANDE VALLEY POULTRY 
Mild Climate and Abundance of Feed Make Poultry Raising 
Very Enticing. 


































MAP OF TEXAS. 



The above map shows the Harlingen Country 
and the general direction from other Texas points. 
The line drawn from Dallas down to Harlingen and 
passing through the cities of Waco, Austin and 
San Antonio shows the route traversed by our 
excursion parties from Dallas and intermediate 
points to the Rio Grande Valley. 

HARLINGEN 

This little city is located 93 miles south of Kings¬ 
ville and 25 miles north of Brownsville; 518 miles 
from Dallas, 423 miles from Waco, 338 miles from 
Austin, 260 miles from San Antonio and 333 miles 
from Houston. Harlingen has two banks, a good 
hotel, several lumber yards and numerous mercan¬ 
tile establishments. Also two handsome school 
buildings erected at a cost of $40,000, and a number 
of churches. A glance at the map on the back cover 
of this booklet will give one an accurate idea of the 
possibilities of Harlingen for future growth and im¬ 
portance. It will be noted that Harlingen is on the 
main line of the Gulf Coast Lines between Houston 
and Brownsville, and is the terminus of the branch 
line running to Sam Fordyce, which line traverses 
the rich irrigated sections of the lower Rio Grande 
Valley. 

CAMERON COUNTY 

Cameron County is situated in the extreme south¬ 
ern point of Texas, bounded by the Gulf of Mexico 
on the east and the Rio Grande River on the south; 
was created in 1848 from Nueces County, and organ¬ 
ized the same year; named for Ewan Cameron; area, 
671 square miles. 

With the exception of the extreme southern part 
of Florida, this portion of Texas reaches farther 
toward the tropics than any other section of the 
United States. The twenty-sixth parallel crosses the 
area only a few miles north of its southernmost 
extension. 
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SHIPPING RIO GRANDE CABBAGE 
Large Quantities of Valley Cabbage Go Annually to Northern 
Markets. 


LOADING RIO GRANDE VALLEY CORN 
Corn of a Very High Quality Is Being Produced in This 
Section. 


VALLEY CORN AND BROOM CORN 
These Form Two Very Important and Profitable Crops 
in This Section. 



























Modern Irrigation 


To give the reader a more comprehensive idea 
of the results and benefits obtained through modern 
irrigation methods, excerpts from the book, “Irriga¬ 
tion Investigations,” by Elwood Mead, C. E., M. S., 
Chief of Irrigation Investigations, United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, 1903, are reproduced below: 

“The changes wrought by irrigation in the last 
half century have been little less than marvelous. 
The highest-priced farming lands on this continent 
are found in areas once regarded as desert and 
worthless, and great cities have been reared in 
regions it was once believed would always be dreary 
solitudes.” 

“Perhaps one of the most striking illustrations 
of this is to be found in the Salt River Valley, Ari¬ 
zona. Here, after a long and tiresome journey 
through a desolate and apparently worthless region, 
the traveler suddenly finds himself confronted by 
homes rivaling in taste and convenience those of 
the Eastern States and surrounded by orchards and 
gardens which resemble the century-old creations of 
Italy more than the development of the past twenty 
years.” 

Commenting on the irrigated sections of South¬ 
ern California, Mr. Mead has the following to say: 

“Lands which were once not worth $10.00 an 
acre have, by irrigation, been made worth $1,800.00 
an acre, and the water rentals on an acre of land have 
at times exceeded the purchase price of an acre of 
first-class farming land in Iowa. 

“The citrus industry, which affects not simply 
Southern California, but the markets of every im¬ 
portant city in the United States, is the creation of 
irrigation; but great as it is, it is not the chief bene¬ 
fit which irrigation has brought to this part of the 
State. 

“A large gain has come from the beautiful land¬ 
scape which these oases of fruit and foliage present, 
and which have done as much to create the cities 
of Los Angeles, Riverside, Redlands and Pasadena 
as their delightful climate. The crowds of health 
and pleasure-seekers which each year visit this sec¬ 
tion would find little to attract them if every valley 
depended solely on rainfall for its water supply and 
in summer was still brown, dusty and arid.” 


NOTE—At the time the above mentioned work was sub¬ 
mitted the possibilities of the lower Rio Grande Valley as an 
irrigated section had not been exploited to any appreciable 
extent. 
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WHAT OTHERS SAY 

The Texas Almanac for 1914, published by the 
Galveston-Dallas News, in describing the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, has the following to say: 

“In what is known as the valley of the Lower 
Rio Grande, in Cameron and Hidalgo Counties, is 
found one of the most prominent irrigated sections 
of the Southwest. The development of this section 
dates back hardly more than a decade. In 1913 
about 105,000 acres were in cultivation, with as many 
more acres under ditch and ready for settlement. 

“What is secured from the Rio Grande, being 
lifted by pump over the river banks and carried by 
gravity through the canals and laterals. The valley 
soil is a rich alluvial. It is excellent for sugar cane, 
cotton, fruit and truck. Winter gardening and truck 
raising is a prominent industry. 

“At the present time cotton is one of the chief 
money crops in the irrigated districts. However, the 
seasons are such that several crops are grown on 
the same land each year. Many hundreds of acres 
of Bermuda onions are grown, and many hundreds 
of cars of cabbage and various vegetables are ship¬ 
ped during the winter and early spring. The lower 
shelf of the valley is particularly adapted to the 
growth of sugar cane for sugar-making purposes. 
It is pronounced by experts and has been proven by 
actual demonstration that this valley is the richest 
sugar proposition on the American continent.” 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture in its sum¬ 
mary of the Reconnoissance Soil Survey of South 
Texas, with reference to the several soils in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, has the following to say: 

“In the Rio Grande Valley and Delta the soils 
of the Laredo series, together with the Cameron 
clay and Rio Grande silty clay, are found. The La¬ 
redo silt loam is well suited to the production of 
Bermuda onions and many other crops. It is defi¬ 
cient in organic matter. The Laredo silty clay loam 
is a very fertile soil, which gives excellent yields of 
truck, sugar cane and cotton. The Laredo clay is 
also a strong soil well adapted to all the staple 
crops, as well as medium to late truck. The Laredo 
soils can all be irrigated. They are, therefore, highly 
esteemed for agriculture, and are rapidly being 
cleared and put under cultivation.” 

NOTE—Attention is directed to the reference made to the 
Laredo Silty Clay Loam, which is the type of soil found in the 
Harlingen District. 

In commenting on the great possibilities offered 
by the Lower Rio Grande Valley, the publicity de¬ 
partment of the Gulf Coast Lines has the following 
to say; “It is the winter garden of the United States, 
and in matter of climate, as well as productiveness, 
is without a competitor. By reason of its geograph¬ 
ical location, it is in a class by itself. Its develop¬ 
ment has been and still is unprecedented. Due to 
its advantages in the matter of both climate and 
soil, and its easy access to the markets of the 
country, the Lower Rio Grande Valley shows in six 
years a development and a production greater than 
that of California after an effort of twenty years.” 
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MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 

Showing the Principal Markets of the 
Country. 

“Reports just made public show that from the 
Rio Grande Valley 2,219 cars of vegetables were 
shipped during the present season, 1,719 of the cars 
going out by freight and 500 cars by express. 

“The figures were compiled by W. J. Doyle, in¬ 
dustrial agent for the Gulf Coast Lines. Shipments 
included: 843 carloads of cabbage, 381 carloads of 
onions, 58 carloads of lettuce, 127 carloads of pota¬ 
toes, 37 carloads of watermelons, 80 carloads of mis¬ 
cellaneous produce and 178 carloads of mixed vege¬ 
tables.” (From San Antonio Express, Oct. 17, 1918.) 
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Distance from 

HARLINGEN, TEXAS 

to the Principal Markets of the 
United States 

Harlingen to New York 
2,019 Miles 

Harlingen to Philadelphia 
1,926 Miles 

) Harlingen to Baltimore 

1,876 Miles 

Harlingen to Chicago 
1,419 Miles 

Harlingen to Kansas City 
1,111 Miles 

Harlingen to New Orleans 
595 Miles 

Harlingen to Detroit 

L 1,702 Miles 

Harlingen to Pittsburg 
1,742 Miles 

\ Harlingen to Louisville 

1,344 Miles 

Harlingen to Nashville 
1,158 Miles 


Distance from 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., 

to the Principal Markets of the 
United States 


Los Angeles to New York 
3,161 Miles 

Los Angeles to Philadelphia 
3,026 Miles 

Los Angeles to Baltimore 
3,016 Miles 

Los Angeles to Chicago 
2,223 Miles 

Los Angeles to Kansas City 
1,769 Miles 

Los Angeles to New Orleans 
2,003 Miles 

Los Angeles to Detroit 
2,521 Miles 

Los Angeles to Pittsburg 
2,677 Miles 

Los Angeles to Louisville 
2,328 Miles 

Los Angeles to Nashville 
2,180 Miles 
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A SCENE NEAR HARLINGEN 
The Above Gives One an Idea of the Method of Irrigating. 



SOME RIO GRANDE VALLEY HOGS 
Hog Raising Is a Very Profitable Industry Here. 
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Denison, Texas, May 29, 1918. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that G. W. Houtholing 
moved from New Mexico to the Rio Grande Val¬ 
ley in the summer of 1910, and took charge of my 
place, having made since that time seven crops 
on my farm there, on a rental plan of one-third 
of all crops, less the water rents which I paid. 
The receipts from the rent of this land has aver¬ 
aged me about $50.00 per acre during the seven 
seasons past on 30 acres of cleared land. This 
fact is mentioned to show what a man can do 
in this valley 


At the time Mr. Houtholing moved on my 
place and became my tenant, he had one team 
and wagon and, according to his statement to 
me, was $700.00 in debt. Since going there he 
has made a good home of 60 acres for which he 
paid $150.00 per acre on half and $250.00 per acre 
on the other half. He has made himself prac¬ 
tically independent, and now owns an Overland 
car, and in addition to working my land, sup¬ 
erintends his own farm. 

Mexican labor is plentiful and comparatively 
cheap in that section, and many advantages ac¬ 
crue to the farmer there that is not possible in 
this section. 

I am now seventy-seven years of age. If I 
were younger I would at once move to that 
section, making it my permanent home. My 
farm here comprises six hundred acres on which 
I have lived, with my wife, for some forty-one 
years, and for that reason and other family ties, 
it would not be possible to consider elsewhere 
as home. 

Just to show the crops that are raised there 
and the income thereon in 1S17, from the thirty 
acres I own, I received as my third from 

Cotton ______ $987.46 

Cabbage ._ _ _ _ _ _ 336.52 

Tomatoes _____ 113.16 

Lettuce _____ 75.95 

Beans ______ 65.45 

Peppers _____ 39.89 


Total 


$1,618.43 


This is written at the request of Mr. H. C. 
Alexander, representative of F. Z. Bishop, whom 
I have never known before, and who called upon 
me requesting a statement of operations of my 
farm, and it is with pleasure that I give him 
this information. 

To anyone interested who would care for 
more definite or detailed facts concerning my ex¬ 
perience as a landholder in the Rio Grande Val¬ 
ley, it will be a pleasure to me to be of any 
service that I can. 


Very respectfully, 

J. W. SCOTT, R. F. D. No. 1. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF DENISON 


Denison, Texas, May 29, 1918. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

Mr. J. W. Scott, living about seven miles 
east of this city, owns a large tract of land, 
some six hundred or more acres as his home 
place there, has other interests as well, among 
them some property near San Benito in the Rio 
Grande Valley. 

It is a pleasure to us to state that Mr. Scott 
is one of the most conscientious men of our ac¬ 
quaintance, and any statement that he makes 
can be relied upon absolutely; it will not be 
exaggerated, nor will he fail to state both sides 
of a case. He is a man of considerable means, 
having made it all as a farmer. He is one of 
the few survivors who served throughout the 
war on the Confederate side from start to finish. 
He is a man for whom we have the very highest 
regard in all ways, and it is a pleasure to com¬ 
mend him without reserve. 


Yours truly, 

G. L. BLACKFORD, President. 
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BROWNSVILLE DISTRICT TEMPERATURES 

Table Showing the Mean, Highest and Lowest 
Temperatures for Fifteen Years: 


JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 


Year— 

Mean High Low 

Mean High Low 

Mean High Low 

1902_ 

* 

84 

* 

60 

90 

29 

69 

95 

40 

IS 03_ 

59 

87 

37 

61 

82 

26 

65 

85 

38 

1904_ 

- 59 

86 

32 

66 

86 

36 

73 

90 

41 

1905_ 

__ 60 

82 

30 

53 

78 

22 

69 

90 

48 

1906_ 

- 59 

81 

30 

60 

85 

32 

67 

91 

40 

1907_ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1908_ 

__ 63 

86 

35 

64 

85 

35 

73 

86 

46 

1909_ 

__ 65 

83 

28 

65 

90 

29 

71 

95 

40 

1910_ 

__ 63 

82 

30 

61 

87 

32 

70 

93 

46 

1911_ 

66 

82 

21 

68 

83 

38 

70 

86 

49 

1912_ 

__ 57 

87 

24 

59 

94 

27 

65 

86 

40 

1913_ 

_ 58 

79 

30 

59 

85 

37 

65 

83 

33 

1914_ 

__ 62 

88 

30 

63 

91 

30 

63 

84 

38 

1915_ 

__ 59 

76 

30 

64 

83 

37 

59 

78 

40 

1916_ 

- 67 

84 

30 

65 

89 

30 

71 

96 

42 


APRIL 



MAY 



JUNE 


1902_ 

__ 75 

90 

52 

80 

95 

66 

83 

97 

70 

1903_ 

__ 70 

87 

37 

77 

91 

51 

80 

98 

59 

1904_ 

__ 78 

89 

51 

83 

99 

58 

82 

95 

68 

1£05_ 

__ 76 

96 

54 

81 

92 

63 

83 

97 

68 

1906_ 

„ 74 

89 

58 

79 

96 

61 

84 

102 

69 

1907_ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1908_ 

__ 76 

93 

49 

80 

98 

59 

83 

94 

72 

1909_ 

__ 74 

1G0 

46 

79 

94 

61 

84 

99 

67 

1910_ 

73 

94 

46 

78 

94 

58 

83 

96 

64 

1911_ 

__ 75 

92 

57 

76 

94 

58 

83 

101 

68 

1912_ 

_ 75 

97 

52 

80 

93 

56 

79 

92 

64 

1913_ 

__ 69 

84 

44 

75 

89 

55 

78 

91 

65 

1914_ 

__ 72 

87 

41 

79 

94 

67 

83 

96 

71 

1915_ 

. 71 

86 

39 

79 

97 

58 

84 

97 

68 

1916_ 

__ 72 

95 

47 

80 

102 

63 

84 

90 

71 



JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

1902 _ 

__ 84 

97 

70 

86 

100 

72 

83 

100 

63 

1903_ 

. 84 

93 

73 

84 

97 

73 

81 

94 

64 

1904_ 

__ 83 

94 

69 

82 

97 

67 

76 

95 

71 

1905_ 

__ 83 

96 

68 

86 

100 

72 

83 

98 

68 

1906 _ _ 

__ 84 

98 

70 

84 

94 

72 

83 

95 

70 

1907_ 

* 

* 

* 

84 

94 

70 

82 

96 

68 

1908_ 

83 

100 

68 

84 

96 

69 

80 

96 

58 

1909_ 

.. 84 

99 

72 

83 

98 

71 

79 

94 

51 

1910_ 

__ 84 

98 

71 

84 

96 

70 

80 

91 

69 

1911_ 

__ 83 

96 

70 

85 

97 

69 

83 

97 

71 

1912_ 

__ 82 

96 

71 

84 

96 

70 

82 

97 

63 

1913_ 

__ 61 

96 

69 

83 

96 

70 

79 

98 

56 

1914_ 

- 85 

98 

72 

85 

97 

72 

81 

97 

58 

1915_ 

__ 85 

98 

64 

86 

104 

67 

82 

95 

63 

1916_ 

83 

98 

71 

83 

95 

71 

80 

93 

57 


OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

1902_ 

.. 75 

93 

56 

71 

88 

38 

57 

81 

35 

1903_ 

- 73 

95 

50 

68 

89 

40 

61 

83 

40 

1904_ 

__ 67 

94 

50 

62 

81 

41 

73 

89 

39 

1905_ 

__ 76 

93 

52 

71 

85 

51 

56 

76 

33 

1906_ 

* 

* 

* 

70 

98 

38 

66 

84 

39 

1907_ 

79 

94 

59 

63 

86 

36 

63 

81 

40 

1908_ 

72 

90 

46 

68 

86 

40 

64 

82 

38 

1909_ 

__ 75 

88 

53 

75 

95 

54 

58 

85 

33 

1910_ 

__ 73 

93 

44 

70 

87 

42 

65 

81 

37 

1911_ 

__ 75 

94 

44 

64 

88 

27 

61 

80 

34 

1912_ 

74 

90 

53 

64 

85 

39 

58 

80 

34 

1913_ 

- 74 

93 

45 

72 

85 

44 

61 

84 

34 

1914_ 

.. 75 

95 

54 

67 

85 

47 

54 

76 

36 

1915_ 

75 

94 

55 

70 

88 

42 

65 

83 

35 

1916_ 

.. 75 

91 

‘53 

66 

87 

36 

65 

85 

33 


*No record kept. 

The outstanding feature of the weather conditions in the 
Brownsville district is the uniformity of the temperatures dur¬ 
ing both winter and summer months, as will be seen from the 
above table. In the lower Rio Grande Valley there are but 
very few sudden changes, the winters being extremely mild 
(the lowest temperature recorded at any time during the last 
fifteen years being 21), and the summers are uniformly cooler 
than the summers in North Texas. 

In Redlands, Riverside and San Bernadino, California (in 
the citrus fruit belt), the average annual high temperatures 
for the past fifteen years have been from 112 to 113, while in 
the winter months the average annual low temperatures for 
the same period range from 18 to 25. (See table on last page.) 
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DALLAS DISTRICT TEMPERATURES 

Table Showing the Mean, Highest and Lowest 
Temperatures for Fifteen Years: 


JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 


Year— 

Mean High Low 

Mean High Low 

Mean High Low 

1902_ 

43 

72 

15 

47 

79 

16 

59 

94 

29 

1903_ 

44 

78 

18 

43 

80 

12 

54 

81 

27 

1904_ 

__ 42 

75 

10 

49 

89 

23 

60 

93 

24 

1905_ 

- 39 

73 

12 

35 

79 

2 

59 

85 

35 

1906_ 

44 

78 

12 

46 

79 

15 

50 

91 

25 

1907_ 

53 

80 

23 

51 

85 

22 

63 

94 

37 

1908_ 

- 47 

76 

15 

47 

79 

17 

63 

92 

38 

1909_ 

- 49 

85 

10 

52 

87 

16 

57 

93 

30 

1910_ 

46 

79 

14 

42 

77 

2 

63 

93 

34 

1911_ 

53 

95 

4 

54 

87 

22 

62 

98 

31 

1912_ 

40 

79 

4 

44 

80 

10 

48 

90 

29 

1913_ 

.. 45 

77 

10 

44 

75 

25 

52 

95 

21 

1914_ 

_ 52 

82 

25 

43 

72 

10 

54 

82 

26 

1915_ 

_ 45 

68 

20 

51 

71 

31 

46 

77 

29 

1916_ 

47 

79 

9 

48 

82 

18 

62 

96 

24 



APRIL 



MAY 



JUNE 


1902_ 

.. 67 

94 

41 

76 

96 

51 

84 

105 

56 

1903_ 

64 

90 

37 

70 

92 

36 

73 

95 

48 

1904_ 

.. 63 

92 

36 

70 

95 

47 

78 

97 

61 

1905_ 

63 

89 

39 

73 

90 

51 

81 

98 

66 

1906_ 

65 

89 

41 

71 

93 

45 

79 

99 

59 

1907_ 

61 

93 

39 

65 

90 

40 

78 

95 

55 

1908_ 

.. 72 

89 

36 

72 

92 

36 

80 

96 

62 

1909_ 

64 

98 

30 

72 

97 

39 

81 

101 

56 

1910_ 

63 

90 

35 

70 

97 

50 

80 

100 

54 

1911_ 

- 55 

92 

43 

74 

103 

44 

80 

108 

65 

1912_ 

_ 61 

90 

40 

73 

97 

49 

78 

102 

57 

1913_ 

_ 63 

93 

36 

73 

97 

50 

81 

102 

56 

1914_ 

.. 63 

89 

30 

71 

90 

51 

84 

101 

69 

1915_ 

. 66 

86 

34 

73 

92 

50 

80 

99 

59 

1916_ 

.. 63 

85 

35 

73 

95 

48 

80 

96 

60 



JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

1902_ 

._ 82 

100 

63 

85 

107 

70 

74 

103 

43 

1903_ 

.. 80 

98 

66 

83 

102 

63 

79 

95 

44 

1904_ 

. 82 

103 

63 

82 

102 

63 

79 

103 

58 

1905_ 

79 

98 

57 

83 

ICO 

62 

78 

99 

54 

1906_ 

80 

98 

64 

80 

97 

55 

78 

95 

56 

1907_ 

82 

100 

65 

85 

104 

57 

79 

103 

52 

1908_ 

. 81 

100 

60 

81 

100 

60 

76 

102 

40 

1909_ 

88 

106 

70 

86 

115 

65 

79 

106 

42 

1910_ 

- 85 

106 

63 

87 

107 

67 

82 

102 

61 

1911_ 

.. 84 

106 

60 

85 

107 

62 

84 

102 

62 

1912_ 

-- 86 

108 

62 

83 

102 

65 

77 

103 

45 

1913_ 

. 85 

106 

69 

87 

106 

65 

74 

107 

48 

1914 _ 

. 87 

102 

71 

83 

101 

66 

77 

94 

51 

1915_ 

- 82 

98 

59 

79 

99 

57 

78 

92 

60 

1916_ 

- 85 

101 

70 

84 

100 

66 

78 

96 

45 


OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

1902_ 

. 66 

SO 

42 

59 

80 

31 

45 

77 

23 

1903_ 

_ 63 

88 

36 

53 

88 

18 

47 

73 

22 

1904_ 

^ 68 

99 

40 

55 

84 

26 

46 

76 

20 

1905_ 

. 65 

94 

35 

57 

83 

25 

41 

68 

25 

1906_ 

. 62 

87 

35 

55 

88 

25 

52 

83 

27 

1907_ 

. 67 

95 

43 

51 

80 

15 

48 

80 

26 

1908_ 

- 64 

92 

34 

56 

86 

23 

49 

85 

25 

i?09_ 

69 

98 

40 

61 

88 

30 

38 

79 

8 

1910_ 

_ 67 

100 

26 

58 

92 

28 

46 

76 

23 

1911_ 

_ 67 

99 

33 

52 

88 

15 

45 

71 

15 

1912_ 

69 

98 

41 

53 

84 

21 

44 

69 

25 

1913_ 

_ 62 

90 

30 

63 

80 

36 

45 

67 

23 

1914_ 

. 66 

89 

37 

57 

83 

30 

40 

60 

17 

1915_ 

. 68 

90 

45 

60 

86 

31 

50 

75 

22 

1916_ 

. 68 

90 

34 

55 

85 

22 

48 

80 

14 


As will be noted from the above table, the temperatures in 
the Dallas district, especially in the winter months, are very 
variable and frequently go to the extremes. For example: In 
January, 1911, the highest temperature registered for that 
month was 95 and the lowest 4. A comparison with the table 
on the opposite page giving the Brownsville temperatures 
shows that for January, 1911, the highest temperature recorded 
was 82 and the lowest 21, which was the lowest temperature 
recorded at Brownsville at any time during the past fifteen 
years. A further comparison of the tables shows that the 
month of January for fifteen years, in Dallas, gives an average 
low temperature of 13, as compared with 30 at Brownsville. 
The month of August in Dallas gives the average high tem¬ 
perature for the period of fifteen years to be 103, as compared 
with 97 at Brownsville. 
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For comparative purposes is shown below a table giving the Mean, Highest and Lowest Temperatures of Riverside, San Bernar¬ 
dino and Redlands, in the citrus fruit belt of Southern California: 


MEAN TEMPERATURES 


STATION 

Years 

Record 

January 

February 

March 

April May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Annual 

Redlands_ 

19 

45.2 

49.3 

53.8 

60.2 67.2 

75.6 

82.3 

81.0 

74.0 

64.5 

54.1 

47.0 

62.8 

Riverside 

30 

51.1 

52.7 

55.9 

60.4 65 2 

70.6 

76.3 

76.4 

| 72.1 

64.2 

58.2 

53.4 

63.0 

San Bernardino 

20 

51 5 

53.7 

55.5 

59.8 63.7 

69.8 

75.6 

75.7 

71.1 

64.2 

57.4 

52.4 

62.5 


HIGHEST TEMPERATURES 


Redlands 

14 

85 

88 

95 

100 

105 

110 j 

113 

112 

109 

102 

95 

84 

113 

Riverside. __ 

15 

87 

90 

94 

104 

103 

107 

110 

111 

112 

103 

95 

88 

112 

San Bernad'no 

15 

87 

90 

95 

103 

108 

112 

111 

111 

111 

104 

99 

88 

112 


LOWEST TEMPERATURES 


Redlands 

14 

25 

25 

29 

32 

39 

40 

49 

47 

41 

38 

28 

25 

25 

Riverside 

15 

24 

24 

25 

31 

36 

40 

45 

45 

41 

31 

27 

21 

21 

San Bernadino- 

15 

18 

22 

26 

29 

33 

37 

42 

42 

38 

31 

24 

19 

18 


In the above table giving the temperatures at points in the citrus fruit belt of Southern California it will be noted by comparing these figures with those of 
the table showing the temperatures at Brownsville, Texas, that the annual average high temperatures in the California citrus fruit belt are much higher than in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley, and the annual low temperatures are lower than in the Brownsville district. The figures show that the annual average high temperatures 
in Redlands, Riverside and San Bernardino, California, for a period of fifteen yearsare 112, as compared with 97 at Brownsville, the average low temperatures in the 
California fruit belt being from 18 to 25, as compared with 30 in the lower Rio Grande Valley. 











































A Strong Indorsement 


W. L. Sanderson, President 

R. D. Shaw, Vice-President J. N. Collier, Cashier 

R. C. Fagin, Acting Vice-Pres. W. S. Treat, Asst. Cashier 


The Citizens National Bank 


Capital and Surplus, $65,000 
WHITNEY, TEXAS 


May 23, 1918. 

F. Z. Bishop, Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Sir:—Replying to your favor of the 21st inst., asking 
our opinion of the land in the Harlingen district, beg to say 
that we visited Harlingen last winter, without any intention 
whatever of buying land; however, after looking over the land 
in and near Harlingen, and after investigating thoroughly the 
possibilities and future outlook for this country, taking into 
consideration the climatic conditions and abundant water sup¬ 
ply for irrigating purposes, we came to the conclusion that 
there could be no more favored spot in the entire Southwest 
than this country offered. 

We accordingly backed our judgment in the matter by 
buying 640 acres of this land, which at the time was all in the 
rough, since which time we have brought into a high state 
of cultivation about one-half of this land and will put the 
remainder in soon. 

We know of no more forcible manner to express our 
opinion of this country than as above stated, i. e., in investing 
our money in it. 

Yours very truly, 

W. L. SANDERSON, 

W. D. SANDERSON. 


Another Banker Pleased 

Geo. N. Gibbs, Cashier J. R. Crawford, Asst. Cashier 

The Citizens National Bank 

OF CRANDALL, TEXAS 

F. Z. Bishop, Dallas, Texas. 

Dear Sir:—I feel it my duty to write a few lines and try 
in some measure to express my thanks for the delightful time 
showed me and my friends on our excursion to the Harlingen 
country. 

I certainly had no intention of buying any land when I 
went there, and so expressed myself before leaving. But I 
found conditions so different to what I expected to see that I 
thought best to buy, and did buy 120 acres of land. 

I now feel like I have a way of hedging against feed crop 
failure. I sometimes have to buy quantities of corn and hay 
when I fail to make it here. 

If I can get more land adjoining mine at the same price, 
please let me know. With best wishes, I am. 

Yours very truly, 

GEO. N. GIBBS. 

NOTE—A short time after Mr. Gibbs purchased an addi¬ 
tional tract of land adjoining the place he bought originally. 













Note the Splendid Location of Harlingen. Its Railroad Facilities, 
Nearness to the Gulf and to the Arroya Colorado, 
a Flowing Stream Averaging 1 5 Feet in Depth. 












